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■ : FOREWORD . 

- Addressing arySREB audience in lg58. Dr. Harold F. Clark, 
pjofessor of Educ^tiena^ico^omics-at ColumKa Unb^ersUy; 
expressed his conviction that "the entire South w^l ultimately move 
^back into itsiiistoric place as the richest section of the^countiy. 
since it,has the natural and material resource, the labor supply, the 
management and the capital." His. assertion, made at a time whfen 
per capita income in the South still averaged only 75 percent of the 
nation's, was 'coupled with the premise .that* "education and 
research determine, the income of any country." Today's level of 
income in Ae South stands at 90 percent of the national level, and 
John Folger in this paper states wijh confidence that the Soiithem 
average should equal the nation's between 1990 and 1995. 

The 30 yeaf^ of Southern higher educational progress which 
Folger describes were a period of catch-up with the nation — in 
'programs offered, in rates of participation, in level ^fjuEP grL He 
_ob§£n££s^^moFe^ignffit^rn:^ Is the shift in 

^"Southern attitudes and life styles toward national, rather than 
regional norms." But the keynote of the paper is not complacency, 
nor does it offer specjulations about a coming ascendency over 
other regions. Tfie major theme is adaptation to changing needs 
and continued emphasis ori catch-up where states or population 
groups still fall behind the rising Educational and economic 
standards of^egion and nation. Like the other publications m th* 
series marking the 30th anniversary of the Southern Regional 
Education Board, thisjpaper addresses next steps in higher educa- 
tioo's continuing conlributi6rf,to the progress of the South: 

The Board gratefully acknowledgesahe contribution mad^ by the 
author of this report, John K: Folger, Policy Coordinator, Educa- 
tion Commissipn of the Sfates* r IT /- J, • 

. , * ; . Winfred Godwin 
President 
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INTRODUCTION. 



' The main characteristic of the future is uncertainty. 

— ^ Kenneth Boulding 



TKe~Seutli has madeinajor economic^and social advances' in the J 
period since the ejid of' World War II. Frqm its charac)erization by ' 
Franklin Roosevelt as the nation's number one economic problem, 
the South in recent years has emerged as the nation's num*ber one , 
economic success story. In this much publicized "sunbelt challenge." 
to the Northeast and Midwest^ the South has become a leading area 
of economic opportunity. 

, The ctevrfopment of higher education in the region- has been a 
major part of the Soutfi s success. Several different aspects of the: 
Southern commitment to higher education in the post World War II ' 
period will be reviewed in this paper and th§Ir implications for the 
future will be examined." 

Even though our vision ofjthe future is flawed, as it surely will 
be, a review of the past caa provide us with a s^n^ of direction, * 
and some useful guidelines for the future. Public attitudes about 
most of OUT institutions have become more critical In the past 
decade, and the pace of change in society has accelerated. This has 
increased our uncertainty about the future, as Mr. Bouldjng has 
t?bserved. Peter Drucker believes that we are moving through a 

' major discontinuity in our economy and society, and past trends 
may not'be-a useful guide to the future. > 

The projectiotis presented in this paper should be considered 
more as speculations to stimulate your thinking, rather than as pre- 
dictions that have a^igh probability of occurrenfce. Another limita- 
tion is the rather large margin of ^ror that exists in some of the, 
basic data that are used in this paper. * , 



* Acknowledgmest is made to the staff of the Southern Regional Education 
Board (SREB) which assembled most of the trend data for me, piecing 
together .various series on enrollments* graduations, education finance and 
the ^onomy for the 50*year postwar period. Kldst of .the eSucation data 
yere taken from the U.S. Office of Education and Nalioital Center for 
EduV^tion Statistics senes, these ^statistics have been collected with varying 
definitions and classifications ova- the years and with 4inknown^but 
probably substantial, response errors in some of4he series. The dataware 
u^ful in revealing broad trends in educational development ,and change 
and. In view of all the uncertamiies of the future, provide a reaspnable base 
for trend projections. 



' This paper concentrates 05 trmds for the region as a wholes and 
gives httle attention to the very substantral differences between the v 
states within the South* The differences among Southern states are ^ 
usually two or more times as great as the differences between the 
South and the nation. Thus, when^rends for the South are pre- , 
sented, tjiey may not fit the trends of some of the states, ^ 

S-upport of higher education can be assessed in several ways. 
What th^ public thinks of education is one measure, and later sec- 
tions of this paper review* what opinion polls tell us about public 
attitudes. Wh^ the students -do is ^rflother measure, and kter 
sections of the report exam'ine the tr^nd^MiLp&rticipation i;^tes m 
higher educaf ion for Southerners as compared with national rates 
for snnilar groups. What the taxpayers do is: still another, and 
very crucial aspect of support, and Southern support is compared 
with the United States, both tax support and tuition support. ^ 

A consideration of these educationar trends is preceded by an 
examination of the trends in population antf the economy which 
provide hotlT.tHe clien{5^f~and ih^^ppurt for the educational^ 

system. - * . /** , ' ' ? » - - 

Finally,* t^nds ia graduate and professional education, 
research, m desegregation and the participation of blacks in higher 
education and in the relation of college graduates lo Jobs wUl be 
examined.' . 

; \ POPULATION GROJ/TH ; - ; 

'The South has had higher population^wth rates than the 
nation in nearly all of the past 30 ye^rs. This has beeQ th^ resuk of 
higher birthratc^s and. for certain states, high rates^f in^migi^Upn.- 
Throughout the period Florida ^as been the fastest growing state in 
the region, followed by T^xas, Maryland, Virginia, Georgia and 
Louisiana; collectively, these -states have ^rown fasiTer than the 
nation. The other eight states of the region have grojvn at a slower 
rate than the national average until the last decade, when states 
such as Tennessee, Arkansas and Kentucky halted their heavy out- 
. migration,>egan to attract more people than they lost, and began 
to grow more rapidly than the national average. , , 

The "sunbelt" forces, that have caused .Southern population 
growth, apj)ear likely to conti nue ^uhe next decade of two. Energy 
problems, which are almost cer|ain to be a dominant influence on 
our economy in the next two decades, are likely to«favor the South, 
with Its mild climate. Increasing Jeisurfand more adequate retire- 
ment incomes also are likely to continue to attract migrants to *e 
Soijth: affi may even accelerate Southern growth in relation to the 
restof the nation. 



. College-'Sge popul^tioa will dedine in the next seven \or eight * 
yea« by 10. ta 20 percent in most Southern states, even though 
those states are .coj^tinuing to grow overaji, simply because of the 

.-^echne^ ^the birthrat es that o <^curr^d^v4}^^S^x^ies^ Therefore, the^ 
pattern of leveling or declining enrollments will occur in the South 
as*m the rest pf the nation because of the underlying demographic 
forces. In Florida, there has bee^ enough in-migration to counter 
this decline in colfege-age population, but in states such as West 
Virginia, Arkansas and Mississippi, the college*age population will 
drop mpre than the national average of 14 percent. ' _ ' 
The changes that have occur/ed in the past 25 years have made, 
the South more like the restof^e nation in its pogylation composi- 
tion. It has become moref Uman, more like the nation in its age an4 
race characteri?ti<^>-andt the next two decades will probably 
continue those treKds. Of jmore significance than the numbers is the 
' shift m Southern attitudes and life styles toward national, rather 

t'han-regionaU norms. Thisis most evident inlhe Jiew" cities of the 

\ South — DaHas, Houston, Atlanta, and Charlotte — but it it oq- 
currifig in smaller cdmmunities as well. This "Americanization of 
Dficie ' will be apparent in so^e of the other trends discussed lat^r. 

^ \^ PERSON^ INCOME 

At the end of World War II the average Southern incofne Was . 
about three-quarters of the national kveifge* By 1976,. Southern 
income ger capitaTiad increased 135 percent, inconstant dollars,, ^ 
and average income was-QO percent of national income. The gap 
.between Southern and national incomes has decreased at ? steady^ 
rate/averagiDg about half a percentage^polnt each year. Af the rate 
at which per capita income has been increasihg,;.the Southern 
average should equal the nation^ average per capita income some- 
time between 1990 and 1995 — which will mean-that in 1990 some 
Southern states will he substantially^above the national average, • 
and some will still be 5 or IS percentage points below the national 
average tsee Figure 1).* * * » ' * , 

' If is much harder to estimate the future rate of increase in real 
mcbme per capita In both ijie South anrf nation. Energy problems, 
continuing high rates of inJflatibn, unfavorable balances of trade, 
- "and other, problems make the projection of the' natioriaU and 
Southern ^onomy very^uncertain. In the last 25 years personal' 
. fncorne per capita,- m constant dollars,, has increased . about 2.5 
percent a year nationally, and a little mbre than 3 percent a year in 
the South. Projection of th^e mtp of increase provides 'aii 
average trend" estimate of future economic grc^tfi. If the next fif- 
teen years ihflude' recessions like the 1974-75 period; when there 
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. wasJiighinlUtion and less economic tBan population gcowlh. there 
will be Iowe\prbjections, for both the Soi^h and the nation (see 
-Table 1). Souwiem per capita income will grow about 4b percent m 

^ the nexl ten v^rs.if the ave rage trend is realized, but pnly 29 per- ^ 
cent If the lowAend, assuming recessions,' occurs. Th^Iow projec- , 

. ' tion is the one waich is likely to cause problems in financing educa- 
tion, as will he mpxssod in subsequent sections.. ' ^ 



TASJ-EI ^ ' V 

Trends aAi Projections in Per Capita * . 
Personal Income, s|uth and United Sta"tes, 1948 to 1988 

(In Qanstant 1967 Dollars) ^ 



Year 



1948 
1953 
1958 
1^63 
d968 
' 1973 
1976 



19832 
1988^^ 



United Statm 


5outh 


As A Percent of U.S. 


51,969 > \ 


S1J31 


73%- 


. * 2,232 \ 


1,662' 


74 


^ 2,387 


\ -1,871 


78 


2,692 ■ \ 


V 2,132 


79 


3,318 


I 2,769 


83 


"■ .3,793 


\:3,361 . 


/ 89 ' 


3,753 


■^^,369 ; 


90 


-—-'PROJECTED 

'\ ■ . 





United Slat^ 

Average 

54,462 
5?037- 



^ Tow 

54^47 
*4,563 



\ 



54.199 
4 J% " 



, South * 

As a Percent 
Low of U.S. 

53,943"^ 94-93% 
4,333 98-95 • 



. ^ These ate prelections which assume 2,5 perAl annual U.S. growth mte, * 
and 3,2 percent annual Southern growth rat€.\ ^ / ^ 

V 

SOURCE. SREB ubulations from the U.S. EJepateent of Commerce. 
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• . PUBLIjC CONFIDENCE IN EDUCATION 

In the past decade, the confidence of the puljlic in most of 
society s institutions has declined and witli few exceptions con* 
tmued to drop after Watergate 45 well as in theperiqd leading up to 
,the resignation of PresiHent Nixon (see Table 2). Confidence in 
higher education has declined ioo. according to the Harris t'olL 



^ TABLE2 

Public Cotifidence in Selected Sodd 
Institutions, 1966-76 



Percent expressing great confidence 

\ }L = — » * S 



Medicine 
|4igher Education 
Television News 
Press 

Major Companies 
Executiv€*Branch 
-Organised Labor 
bongress 



42% 
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73% 


51 


^ 40 
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28 


31 


25 


20 


25 


29 


16 * 


^21 > 


55 


11 ' 


" 28 ^ 


41 


10 ' 


'18 


' 22:- 


9 


* 18 . 


' '42 



SOURCE: Harris Foil 1976r 



OnlJ about halt as many people express great confitlence in highe^ 
education as did ten years ago^. Southerners have a little more con*, 
fidence in leducatioii fhan residents in the ^vliddle Atlantic, 'East 
Central and Pacific regions, 'but th^ differences are not* Jarge 
betWen tJiej^ioAs (see Table 3)/' 'Despite these lower overall 
evaluations, rece'nt surveys In Tennessee .and Alabama Indicate that 
the public still expresses support for Incre'ased funding for higher 
education. When the Tennessee survey askgd the saffie qijestfons of 
' legislators, they expressed .simHar/ but slightly l^s favorable, . 
ranking of higher education's mowyneeds^ ' , 

Overall,' the^e opjnion polls and surveys suggest that there Is sfill 
a generally favorable^ pubfic view of higher education, and a belief 
that it still jusffies additional support, Especiajly v^hen compared 



with oSier institutions in our society, education ranks wel^and. as 
' shown in Figure 2, educators rate welljn terms o£ honesty and* 
ethical standarHs, * ' ' i j j 

Howe ver, the lessened confidence in education in the last decade 
su^'ests that tKere is nothing to be complacent about/and the next 

decade IS likely to be one of inaeased questioning of jiigher educ?^ 

tion. foth legislatures^a^d the executive branch of gdvemment a^e 



TABLE3 



Public Confidence in Education 
By Region, 1975-^^ 



» Region 



A _ Qmte a* Some, Little : No 

Great Deal Lot prJvTone Answer Total^ 

^ - * I ■ 

United States ,^ 29% ,^ 
New England * .36 ; 
SOUTHERN * 35 " 
West Central 32 , 

Rocky Mountain . 30 
Mrddle Atlantic , 25 
.£ast Central 24 
Pacific;. 22' , 

S0URGE: Gallup Poll ^^ay 1975 
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going to be more open, more critical and are golnjg*to*expect more 
accountability from all levels of edUcition and other state services. 

Officials in both * executive, and legislative branches have, 
responded to the decline in pubUc confidence in them by increasing^ 
their ov^^rsjght activities and by conducting more of public business ^ 
m puWtc. More than 40 stales have bped meeting "sunshine",' 
* laws. In lust two years, half the state legislatures have enacted some 
form of "sUnse^" legislation, .and more than twenly states have 
provisions for performance audits as well as fiscal audits of public-* 

agencies. • » . . * ' X-j 

The impact of these activities on public and legislative confidence 
in; and iupport of. elation in it^ future' remains to be seen. 
Educators generally Believe th^y art doing a good job, and that if 



Public Perceptions of Honesty and Ethfc4 Standards 
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more of the public knew this, they would support higher education 
better and have more confidence in it. This is an.o\^M-ly simple 
formulation. The public, in the Tennessee survey,, ielt that the^ 
public schools had a higher priority than higher education for* 
•increased funding, but this did not reflect greater satisfaction about 
the jqb the public schools were doing. 4 •; 
The public satisfaction with hiahex education' is/likely to be 
^ affected negatiyely by the job market for collie graduates in the 
^ next decade. Both students and their parents have strong expecta- ^ 
tions about college leading to a good job^ The supply of college' 
graduates in the next decade v^dll be substantially'Aargej- than the 
supply of college-level jobs^ As a result, more graduates will have 
. to take *jobs .With, le^s pay,^ prestige and career 'potential than ' 
expecfed, and public assessment of, the value of collegg^is likely , to ' 
def re^e. A further examination of job market factors \Vin be made , 

* In a later section,^ - ? . -'^ \ » 

- It IS unlikely that in the Ature public confidence in education will 
rise back to the high levels that existed a decade ago. That elevated, 
and somewhat unrealistic, level of faith in the value of education is 
not necessary to ©btain reasonable increases in support, however. > 
There is still a lot of public support for education at all levels and, if 
higher educa*tign can'itieet students' needs and expectations and 
new public ana legislative ex^ctatipns for accountability, ft shpuld' 
be able to count on continuedlmprovement in its support. 

' TRENDS IN ENROLLMENT . 
AND StUDENT. PARTICIPATION ' . - 

- •■■ : ■ . - // \ - 

The most*important measure of support for higher education is 

* wh^ the students do. If they enroll in Jncreasi^rg num^bers and at ' 
* increasin^ates, this is the best evidence that exists about 'the value 

of college. ' . ^ * ^ ' - * 

Between 1950 and 1970, there was a rapid increase in enrollment 
as a percent of college-age population. For jnen the enrolment/ 
population ratio increased? almost 150 4>ercent natioftally, and 
almost 165 percent in^the South. After 1970, as the draft pressure' 
ended, enrollment/population ratios djopped foremen; they 

- continued to rise for W£>men, increasing oyer 300' percent in both 

. the nati9n and in the,South between l^Sp and 1976 (seeTable.4l , 
This rapid increase in enrollment ratios is a^esul't.of the expansion 

^ of the communit5> colleges, greater enrollment of part-time and 
older students, and the widenifl&c^f educational opportunities Jo all 
segments of tfie population, . / . 

' . ■ "V • ' 10 ' * • . ■ . ; • ■ ■ ; 



^ Enrollment/population ^ratios €an*be misleading because* the 
enrollment -Bgiijes, jnclude students who. are^-b,ckh older^ and 
younger tftan the age grokp that serves as tTie baseJor the ratio. 

. Actyglratfesx)f enrollment of IS to 24 yeai^olds iiT'College natfonallv 
havech^nged very little sji^ce 196u^,/Th>r^tes for men declined 
about.20 percent between 1969 and 1976, and this was offset by a. 
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.^These'ate projections which assume sex differences in -college enrollment 
rates will disappear by^l986] ^and |haf Southern ratios of enrollment to 
* population will be 9^p€rcent of national figures by 1986. 

SOURCf: U.S. Office ,of Educatio^TVfiH Ettroll^nL U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, 1950, 69, 70 and Current PopSation Report Series V-ZS 
• ^ " No. 626. ' - \ ^ 



14 percent' rase for women* These rates^are shown in Figures 3 and 
4, which also show that there h^s been some narrowing of the g^p 
in attendance Vates .between persons in the lowest income classes 
\and those in .the highest income classes. However, despite njajor 
expansion of student aid programs in the last few years. In 1976, 
youth from families with annual incoines over S25,000 were still 
more thao two and a half times, as likely to be enrolled in college as 
youth from families with less than SSiSOO income a year. 



r 's . , • FIGURES \ 

-College EnroUment Rales of Male Dependent Family Meiribers 18 to 24 Years 
• Old, by Family Income (in 1967 Dollars); October 1967 to Octoberl976 
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While comparable figures are' not available for the South, the 
evidence suggests that Southern enrollment rates, foX comparable 
family income* levels, would probably exhibit simttar tknds. Based 
on-the If ends for the last ^decade, enroUmjent rates for the conven- 
tional <follege agesoflS to 24 are not likely to increase. Enrollment 

p rates for older adults have beenincreasing. As this trend continues 
and mcome levels rise. Southern enrollment/populatioii ratios can 
be expected to cpntinue to move toward the national average. 

The total United States enrollment, based on the trends in bqth 
popul?ftion'§nd enrollment rates, will be between lO.O and 11.5 . 
milKorr^m 1986, compared with 11.5 million this past fall and 
Southern enrollm'ent should^ be between 2.7' and 3.0 million, 
compared with 2.9 million in fall 1977*-' ^ 

The most irrfportant thing that can te said about projections of 
future enrollment isjthat they ang likely to yary widely around the 
trends, as a result of economic fluctuation. Of .the 11^ million 
students enrolled this past yea"r, only 7 million were fulMiir^- Of 

, this number, only about 4,5 milliqn ar^ foil-time, undergraduate, 
dependent students enrolled In a- degree credit^program — the mdy 
tionaf image of a college student. Part-time and independent ' 
students are mVch moreisubject to economic conditions': if tiiiies are 
good, enrollment will drop as more students leave school'to vyo^k 
full time; if times are bad, enrollment rise as students try to 
improve their job credentiab. 4n the 1974-75 recession^ enrollment 
jumped 16 percent irf 1975 and leveled off in 1976. The difference 
between 1977 enrolbnent and the low 1986 projection for the SREB 
states IS less than 10 percent, and year-to-year changes in economic 
prospects could cause wider va^riations than that.^ - 

The message^is deajc, educational institutions need to be flexible j 
a^ adaptable to adjust to an increasingly changeable future. TheJ 
Wbity IS, th? opposite — tenure, unions^ and faculty participatior^ 

• in decision making, plus ar big, expensive-to-maintain physic^ 
plant limit most in^itutions ability to adjust qiHcfciy or easily ' 
changes. \ . ' ' 
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* TRENDS fN DEGREE PRODUCTION 

. When the SoHithern Regional Education Board wSs'founde 
1948, thfe South was deficient in graduate programs and in s^ 
professional program areas. One of the major Junctions of S 
has been to assist states to ihare scarce resources in profess! 
Jields,*ind to assist lx\ identifying areas bf shortage and ne 
expansion. > 
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The past 30 year? have seen a great expansion of graduate and'-N 
, professional programs m the ^duth. and the accompanying expan- 
sion of doctoral degrees has brought the region n)uch closer to its 
share of* national degree output. The South's degi;ee prodycrtlon has 
been 15 to 2Q percent lovyer than its sharg of college-age population, 
but'tjhe region had 10 to IS percent fewer jobs jn the professional 
and manageriaLpccupations than the -national average. Economic 
growth "has brought the South much closer to tlie nation in the 
composition of its lab^or force and has provided many more jobs in 
the professional and managerial occupations^ In 1950. 7 percent 9/ 
the Southern labor force was professiojtal; by 1970, that had 
almost doubled t6 13.5 percent. When growth in the labor force is 
considered^ ihere are more than three times^ as many professional * 
workers in today's Southern economy than there wer^ in 1950* 

The most dramatic incr^ses inr Southern degree output during 
the last 30 years occurred at thtf doctorate and advanced profes- 
sional level. There has been more tha^^ a tenfold inchsease in Ph.D- 
production in the South, more than a 150 percej^t increase in the 
output of physicians, and the nurriblr of l^wyep^graduating has 
almost doubled. Business graduates haVe tripled ^d there has been * 
more^than a five*fold expansion of advanced degrees awardedMn 
ediication. Amonglhe major professions, only engineering has not 
expanded much, although there has been a»big expansioh of engi- 
neers with graduate degrees. The expansion of degree output in the 
Fifties and Sixties was needed for Southern economic growth, but 
some of the growth in degree jSroduction since 1970dias been out of 
step with fob oppoctunities in* the South and in the nation. The 
Sputh continues to graduate far more persons wittrteacfiieg creden- 
tials than c^n be employed, and both the region and the nation will 
over-produce Ph,p/s in most fields during the next decade. Th^ 
annual output pf veterinarians in the South is projected to double 
m the next l^-Sears, which will probably lead to an ov|r5upply 5f 
veterinlirians by the end of the 1980s.^ A 25 pjercenl jincfease fn law 
gr^duate^s also projected in the next ten years, which may be 
moreJijan q^r increasingly liU'gious society needs {see TableS). 

Thefe-trends are examined in more detail in other papers being 
developed for this series. Thetroad cbntexf Is one of major^expan- 
sipn of graduate and professional education to ,serve the increajs- 
ingly sophisticated -economy and society of the South. There ^r^ 
more than three times as many Southern universities with a major 
commitment to research and graduate education today than there 
* were when the SREB w«^s founded, The task of the next decade is 
to direct the greatly increased capability of ^outhern universities 
toward critical problems and toward opportunities for regional 
development. * '* ^ ' 
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TABIDS 

College Age Population, Enrollment, and Degrees . 
Jn SREB Stat^, as a Pferient of the'United States, 





College Age 


Year 


Population 


195a, * 


32% 


1960 - - 


. 31 


1970 


30 


1977 


-31 


1985^ 


32 , 



Total 
Enrollment 



Bach^ofs , 
Degrees /- 



Master's 
Degrees 



Doctoral" 
Degrees 



Advanced 
.Erofessionai 
Law Medicine 



. 23% 
^ 23 



if f i * . . 

aprojectioMare from Naf„,nal. Center b of Educational StatMcs to 1985.86. and^RE>^ 

projectl/nsT 



SOURCErU.S. Office 



ofEducation,fi.m.df%4^"^^^ 
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FINANCIAL SUPPORT FOR 
HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH 



Public attitudes toward higher education and student ,partidpa- 
iion must be tr^'nslat^d into financial support to produce a viable 
higher education system. C^jllege administrators see financial 
support d& the l^ottom line of public support and commitment to 
education. . » , 

The bottom line has ©cpanded enormously in the past 30 years. 
Public higher educa^pn institutions in the South received less than 
^ioOjnillion from state appropriations in 1947-48, at the time v^hen 
' SREEf^^ founded. In 19^7-78, state appropriations for current 
operati^^ will be approximately S4.4 billion in the SREB states. 
Other sou;"ces of educational and general income — student tuition 
and fe^, federal support, and private gifts and grants — have also . 
expanded, but not as much as state support. 

Increas§s in state funding for higher education have been made 
possible by increases in state and loc^al taxes, every state \h the ^ 
nation has increased the percent of personal income that is allocated 
to taxes. Many states in the South, because the^f had relatively lotv^N 
income, had to make an above average tax feffort^ for example, in ' ^ 
1953 half of the SREB states made^b^jve average state and local tax 
efforts. By 1975, other states in the nation had had to increase their . 
tax effort to support public services, and alFbut two of the SREB 
states — r Louisiana and Maryland — .wfere allocating less than ;» 
, ayerage p^entagef of their jnconte, for state and local taxes (see 
TableiS). ; ^ \ . • ' 

Although the South increased the share of income going to taxes 
less than the nation did, it devoted an Increasing percent of those 
tax revenues to support the expansion of higher education that 
occurredr Higher education has more than dquHed its share of tax - 
revenues, and has approximately trigle^ffie percent of persotvkl 
income devoted to state support of hf^er education (see Table 7). » . 
On the me^Fure of percent of personal income allocated for higher 
education appropriations^ the S.o\^th has made a bigger effort than 
the natfon. ^ ' , ' 

The tuition^and fees paid in both public andpriyate institutions 
in the South are lower than the natioital averkge. The percent t)f 
educationaf income from tuition and fees is fte same for Southern - 
public institutions as public institutions nationally (about^ 15 
percent) and tuition in public institutions is about the same percent , 
of per capita income (10 percent) inlhe South as nationally. 

Tuition asV'share of per capita personal income has remained at 
about the same level in public instituQons (10 to TZ percent! in thC 
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last quarter century, but has risen substantiallySn the private insti- 
tutions (from about 25 to 30 percent at, the end of World War H to 
45 to 55 percent currently)* The greater dependence.of the private * 
institutions on tilition has wfdened the tuition gap between the 
public and private Institutions in the last 20 years. 



7 ^TABLE6 

State and Local Tax Rivenue 
as a Percent of Personal income*. 
United States and SREB States, 1953, 1955 





1953 


-197B 


Perceni 
Increase 


State as a Percent 
of U.S..Average 
1953 1975 


1953-^ 
Change 


. Uhfed States 


7.58% iism 


57% 


100% 


it 

100% 




Souiheasfi ( 


7.86. 


10.22 


30 


104 , 


86 . 


-17% 


Alabama 


7.00 


9.59 


37 


92 


81 


-13 > 


** Arkaifeas 


7,92 


9.37/ 


' 25 


104 


• 83 


-21 


Florida 


9.20 


9.52 


. 4 


121 


80 


-34 


Georgia — , 


i 


lO.C^ 


' 31-' 


^101 ^ 


84 


-17 


Kentucky 


6.47 


10.95,. 


69 


85 


,92 


8 


Louisiana 10.^3 


12.19 


17 


, 138' 


102.. 


.-26 


Maryland 


6.33 


11.95 


89 


84 


100' 


20 
















' Mississippi 


9.37 


11.59 


24' 


124^ 


97 . 


-21 


North Carolina 


8.25 


9.98 


21 


109 


84 


-23 


South Carolina 


8.61 


10.10 


17 


114 ^ 


85 


-25 


Tenliessee , 


7.32 


9.51 


. 30 


97 . 


80 


-17 


^ Texas 


6.68 


9.96 


49 


88 


84 


-5 


Virginia ^ 


6.09 


10,81 


67 


BO' 


, 86 


7 ' 


West Virginia 


6.81 


11.81 


73' 


90 


99 - 


10 



^ Southeast excludes Maryland and Texas. 

SOURCE. National Center for Education Statistics, The Condition of 
- Education. 1977,TMe 6,1%, * \ ^ ^ ' " > 
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- . \ ' TABLE 7 ' . . 

Higher Education Appropriations as a 
Percent of State Taxes, and as a Percent 
^ofPersona^Income, South ' 
aridUnited States, 1954-76 



As a Percent of , 
State Tax Revenue§ , 



As a Percent 
of Personal Income 



United States 



South as a 
Percent of U.S. 



South 



United States 



South as a 
Percent of U.S. 



1053-54 6.8% 

1959-60 7.3 

-,1968-^69 11.7 

1924-73 12.3 

1975-?6 15,0 



6.6% 

7,5 

8,6 
11.4 
11^ 
13.5 



103% 
97 
'98 

103 ^ 

.107 ^. 
HI 



0.32% 

.39 

.47 . 

.69 

. .79 ' 

.96 
1 



'0,26V? 
.34* 

.42 
^ .64 
.74 
.88 



123% 

lis 

112 
108 
107 
1P9 



SOURCE. Special SREB tabulations. Appropriations exclude capital outlay^and^noit-insUtutional /ppropriations. , 
• Tax. revenueftexclude local taxes, _ ■ ' 
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The willingness of more and more studwts to pay the tuition and 
fees is one important measure of Dublic* support for education. .The ' 
actual cost qf attendance.has not 'gone up as fast as per capita _ 
income has in the last ten yeais, and for the low and middle income 
students the costs have been offsfet by Increasing ainouiits^of goV- 
jernment^subsidized grants/loans, and work opportunities. 

There has been a gre^t deal of stability in the share'of revenue 
coming from .different sources,, except for the increased 'reliance of 
private institutions on fee income noted above, and the Southern 
patterns of. revenue for institutions are very similiu to the national 
pattern. Public institutions in the'South have received between 55 
and 60 percent of their revenue from state ^vemment, between 14 
and 16 percent from fees, about 3 percent from gifts,^and between 
20 and 30 percent of t^eir revenue from other sources, primarily the 
federal government. Private in^itutiDns get practically nothing 
directly from state appropriations, receive half their revenue from 
fees and tuition, 37 to 45 percent from the federal government and 
other sources, and jhe rest from gifts. The federal share ^has 
dechned in the last d^^de jn both public and private institutions, 
as federal research funds have leveled off. Public institutions have 
had an increase m the state appropriations share, while the private 
institutions have had to get a larger share from tuiCidn. 
' The tremendous increase in dojlar support for higher education 
has been required to keep up with enrollment increases and infla- 
tion. Expenditures per full-time-equivalent student, fn constant 
dollars, v\rent up 25 percent between 1954 *and 1965, but orJy 
increased four percent more iru the next 12 years {see Table 8). 
Nationally, per student expenditures actually d^lined two percent 
between 1964 and 1976. Per s^tudent expenditures in the South have 
* almost reached the national average, in a number of Southern 
states, per student expenditures, are^ st^bsta^tially abdye the 
national average. : - " ; * 

Real expenditures per student leveled off in the .South between 
1^64 and 1976, when expensive graduate and ^ prof essional 
programs were still expanding rapidly. The number of M.D/s 
graduating increased 80-percent, the number of^Ph.D/s almolt 
quadrupled, and the number of lawyers gra3ltating doubled during 
this period. When the additional resources required for this 
expansion of graduate and professional education are taken Into 
considerdtion/expendltures fot undergraduates in real ddllar terms 
declined pw4en 1964 and 1976. The major universities, where the 
expansicA ofVaduate education his occurred, have had to'4eveIop 
Jess costly undergraduate programs, through use of lar^e classes 
and lower paid graduate teaching assistants. % 
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TABLES 

Pei^FTE Student Expenditures for Educational and General 
Piirposes in Public Institutions, South and United States. 
• " 1953-1975 \ : 



(In Constant 1967 Dollars) 





Souift 


Higher Education 

United Stales 


Soutkasa 
Percent of U.S. 


Elementary and Secondary. U.S; 

As^a Percent of 
Higher Education 
PerPup!! per Student 


1953-54 

1968-69 ^ 
' 1972-73 
1975-76 's 


f^36 
. l.?47 
. 1,931 

1,605 


4. . $1,565 
, . 1,887 
1,915 . 
2,032 , 
1.847 . 


92 
91 
93 
98 


S491 
632 
813 

' 813 ' : 


' ' 26%' ' 
33 ■ = 
■ 40 

' ' ■ 44* ■ . . 
Si '. — — T 



SOURCE: Special SREB tabulations. Element^ anJ secpndary per pupil expenditures from NatiofSfc Center for Education. 
' Statistics. T^e Corirfifiort o/ ficfumion, 1977, ' « 



E^^penditures per studedt actually declined in almost alt stated 
and all types of institutions horn 1974 to 1976 as a result 6f*the 
recession and continued high inflation. Since' 1^6, they have 
tunied back upward and, as enrollments level off, there Imay be 
enough revenue increase Ate real dollar ocpenditures per student 
in the next decade. ? 

Public elementary and secondary constant dollar expenditures 
per pupil increased 66 percent bety/een 1964 and 1976, while 
student expenditures in public higher education were decreasing by 
.two percent. During that same 12-year period, elementary and 
secondary enrollment increased^ by about five, percent, while 
college enrollment increased over l<)0^)ercent. All levels of educa- 
tion got mpr^Lmoney during the last twelve years. Colleges had to 
use this increase to serve additional students, while elementary and. 
secondary schook were able to ^ provide substantiafly more 
resource per ptipiU , * ^ 

In the next decadexollege enrollments won't grow much overall 
-{although some institutions will grow^ while^ others will lose 
students), and there "will be an opportunity to provide more 
resource per student while af the same time reducing the share of 
tax revenues reqtiired for higher educatipn. , 

A lot has been said and written about the coming period of 
austerity in highej education and about the necessity for fiscal 
retrenchment. The actual prospects for^support of higher education ^ 
during the next decade are considerably more favorable than they 
have been At^ny time since the early i960s. U the nation and the 
South c^ maintain a mod^t level of reAl growth in the economy 
(the 2.5 to 3.0 percent annual increasi projected), if state taxes are 
maintamed at their current level, and if higher education can make 
as goocra case for funding as elementary and secondary schools did 
durmg the last decade of limited grrowth and tome decline in enroll- 
ment, then the prospects in the next ten yeai^ are for the largest real 
dollar increase per student in, higher education since the end of 
World War 11. - / ' \ ' 

The financial resources will be available to the spates unless the 
next ten years bring us more recessions like the one in 197^-75, 
State government costs for welfare, unemployment payments and a 
number of other social services actually accelerate in an economic 
. slump, and discretionary expenditures for higher education are cut 
back. In the 1974-75 period, per stuc^t appropriations In constant 
] dollars went down in a majority of states, per student expenditures 
of public schools kveled-off too. The prediction of a brighter 
" economiQ picture for higher education is based on one important 
' .assumption — no serious economic recessions during the nect 
decade. 
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Legislatures have more.opportunity to exercise discretion aboft 
' the level ofSppropriations for higher education than inmost other 
areas of state expenditures In most states, they exercise less control 
over higher education bufJgets, both by tradition and because the 
state supplies less than half the total revenues for highpneducation 
and only a little more -than half the revenues for education and 
general purposes. If state revenues are good, higher education is 
likely to fare better than averagfe among state services. If funds are 
tight, higher education is likely to have to absoib a larger than 
average share of the cuts. Since the prospects for econorfik ffuetua- 
tions and a high level of economic 'uncertainty are high, ttus 
tempers the generally favorable economic prospects for the next . 

•decade.* ' ' ■ . ' , . , ■ 

Student fees are -another possibility for increased revenue in tne^ 
coming decade, the last five year§5.the federal govemiiient has 

- made a big buildup in student aid/and federal and state grants now , 
offset much of the cost of education |or lower income rtudents. In 
Wb-Tf (he federal and state governments and insMtutipns 
provided about S.8 billion in student grants, G.I. Bill and social 

'security -paynTents — an amount that approximately equals the 
total tuitip'n and fee revenues in higher education. The economic 
barriers to college attendance^have been,lo^ered hy 25 percent or 
more in -the past dgcade by the combination of increased aid apd . 
college costs that tose more slowly than-f amily ihcom'e. Congress is 
currently considering-additional steps, either increased student aid 
fbr the middle income student, a tuition tax cre^dit for all students, 
or.possibly both, increased tuition costs would be partly covered 
by increased student aid allocations' for lower incoftie students. It 
would be possible to increase tuition income from thepjesmt 15 to 
16 percent of educational arid general revenues, to 20 to 25 percent i 
in five years without any measurable dec^ease m participation rates . 
if student aid and loans are increased.j5roj3ortioTiately. J . 

Hn sumiffary, the support of higher education in the South has 
been greater than in the United States, in terms of the- share of state 
■ 'tax revenues allocated-to ,it, and Iri^the percent of personal mcom| 
that IS provided to highet'education through state appropriations.^ 

' In. constanLdollar terms; Southern expenditures per student have 
increased from 88 percent of national average in 1^54 to 98 

- percentm 1976, so th^South hWaboutacWeveiequali^' wjth the 
nation on a ;^er student basis.- . - j f: iu .. 

♦ - There Has been no real increase in exp^enditures per student m ine 
' last twelve years in the South of naHdh. When' the* increased share 
' of enrollment m expensive graduate and professional programs is 
considered, the expenditures - In re^l dollar terms - for under- 
graduates have declined. 
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. The doutlmg otihe number of sfudents plus the effects of infla" 
tion have meant that big dollar increases were necessary just^o stay 
even, mroUments will increase very littk in the next ten.ye^rs, and 
may actually decline a little, which, provides an opportunity to* 
•increase real ^xp^ditures per student without the necessity fqr rie.w 
taxes^or an incr^se in the share oftax revenues going to education^ 
assuming there will be continued real growth in the Southern eco- 
nomy at the rates th^t pccurred in the past decade. ^ " 

Wide economic fluctuations with continued inflation would have- 
a negative effect on the prospects |or support of higher educa|ion, 
because there Is morje room for discretion here^tharr in some other 
state services. If recessions can be avoided, the prospects for sup-. 
. port of higher education are good. That's a big "if, because we have 
§jeIdom faced more uncertain economic prospects, , 

TOWARD EQUAL OPI^ORXUNJTY 

No issue iff education has ©ccUpied more of the time and atten- 
tion of Southern educalional and politicalv leaders in the past 
quarter century than have the problems .in ending segregation and 
developing an educational system that does not discriminate on the 
basis of race, * , ^ ^ - * * 

One impetus for the establishment of SREB sprang from inter- 
state efforts to support Meharry Medical College, and the Board, 
prior to the 1954 Supreme Court decision, adopted th6 position 
that its programs wer^ not to be used as Isl defense by states seeking 
to a void' .desegregating their professional schools. Lat^r, as^tates 
moved to desegrate higher educatio^, SREB tooka leadership role in 
assisting the states to^eal with the complex problems of desegrega- 
tion and the expansion of opportunity for blacks. ' ' ! , 
^ . While the agenda for achieving equal opportunity is still - 
unfinished, the South has made notable progress, and equality of 
participationmay be achieved within the near future. , ^ ' 

Historically, college opportunities for blacks were concentrated ^ 
Jn the black colleges, -most of^whic^ were located in the SIJEB, 
region^ In 1953, two-thirds of all black students attended hlkck 
colleges, and ftere was a heavy in-njigration of .blacks from other 
regions to attend Southern black colleges. In the next two decades 
there Vwas a rapid shift of enrollment patterns. More blacks 
attended college in predomltrantly white ins^titutions including 
commui^y, colleges, and the percent of blacks attending, pre- 
dominantly black schook has jJropped to about 20 to 22 pftcent. _ 
Less than half the blacks in the South are now attending pr^domf- 
nantly black colleges. By 1985, the national percent of blacks at* 
t^n^ing black colleges will be down to 15 to 17 percent, and less 
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than a third of Southern blacks vyiU be attending historically black 

colleges. ; / ^ , ' , \ . j i 

- The success of most black colleges will depend on their develop- 
onent of new roles, and on their ability^ to .attract more white 
. students, -as a few of them have been able to. do. 

Blacks have increased their participatiocin higher education 
substantially in the last two decades, althoiigFmii,ey still lag behind 
overall participation rates for whites. In 19^1, th| participation rate 
for higher education of blacks nationally was one-third of the rate 
'for white^;.by 1970, it had risen to half the white rate; and by 1976, 
it stood at 80 percent of the rate of whites. In the South, the black 
rate is -75 percent of the white, but the black rate is inflated by the 
in-migration of non-Southern blacks attending predominantly 
black.colle^es. < 

v\^onje^l^Wffer^nt picture of regional differences in^ participa- 
•tion«fes for blacks is shown in Table 9, which gives the ratio of 
bTack participation rates to White participation rates, based on Cen- 
sus data. There has been a dramatic increase in black participafibn 



— ' - TABLE 9 

Ratio of Black to White CoHege Participation Rates, 
By Region, 1970 and 1975 





. 1970 . ' 


. 1975 . 


- Northeast 
^Southeas.t 

Central 

West * " 


53% ' 
71 

. 59 . 
67 - 


— ■ ^ 

' ^ 9a% 

> % ' 86 
" 101 ' 
94 



SOURCE'. National Center for Education Statistics, The Condilion of ^ 
..^^^J^ucafion, 1977, Table 4.1^^^^ , , ' ' 

rates- in the 1970-75 period and the SouCh's participation rate, 
» which higher jn 1970 because of>lack college enrollments, is 

now lowest amortg the 'regions. Black partic1|)ati6n. rates are 

estimated to be at or,abov.e parity with white rates by now in all 
- regions but the South. Affirmative^^ction recruiting &ems to be 

havmg an impact in the nation as a whole but, obviously, with wide 
..institutiooal variatiotis. ' • ^ * %^ 




Stljl anblfcrer kind of evidence ^bout^bjack participation is 
provided by the college attendance of 1972 hi^ school graduates, 
shown in Table 10. Blacks were entering pbstsecondary education 
(including vocational schoojs as well as colleges) at higher rates 
th^A whites^in all the low and middle ability groups. Only in the 
high ability groups.are the participation rates of whites and blacks 
similar. If this sample data is representative of subsequent gradyet- 
ing classes, it is easy to. see that black participajtion r^ites may be 
substantially above those f A whites in jtist a few years. 

The same Iqngittidinal survey followed up -these graduates in 
1973 and 1974, and found ^hat the persistence of, blacks has 
exceeded that of whites, Thusr^he differences in participation rates 
were larger in favor of the blacks^ in 197^ than, they were in 197^. 
This should not obscure the fact that in many predominantly white, 
institutions^ there is n^ed to increase retention rates of black 
students. / , ^ 



TABLE 10^ 



^ , Participation Rates in Postsecondary Education 
for tbe High School Class of 1972, By Race, AbUity 
Levfil 3nd Socioeconomic Sfatus (S^S), Fall 1972. 



White 



BlacK 



Low Ability Le^vel^ 






LowSES ^ 


^ 20% ' . 


34% 


aMiddleSES 


/? 29 - 


43 .. ' 


\-HjghSES; . ^ ^ ; 


('47 


61 


Medium Ability Level 






^ Low*SES ' \ 


' 33 ' . ■ 


56 


Middle SES ' ^ 


^ 53 ■ 


' 61 


MighSES. . - . ' 


76 • 


86 ^ ■ 


, Hfgh Ayiity Level 






LowSES 


66" 


69 


MiddleSBS 


■ 77 ■■ \ 


. 74- 


. Hig^&es- ' 


..' 93 


^. ■ 91' 


SOURCE. National Xenter for Education Statistics, The Conditian of 


c ' . Education, 1977, TabIe4.1S ' 
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, ' Even if these rather dramatic statisticaUrends are discounted for 
possible sampling, errors^ response errors ^nd other problems, the 

indications .are that affimative action is vyorking, and tBat paiity 

^will be attained between blacks and whites in participation at tlie 
undergraduate level in higher education within the next decade, 
both in the nation as a whole and^,in the South* Problems will 
persist longer in some professional and graduate fields; blacky are 
stiH substantially uhder-repitesented ih admissions to medical and 

'lavv: schools, and to engineering and sdentific fields af both the 
graduate and undergraduate levels.. ^ ' " 

This brings into sharp; focus the , future of the predoyninantly 
black college. Federal objectives seem to be to . preserve and 
enhance the black colleges, wHile at the same aime requiring all 
other institutions to expand their 'services to blacks. Already, ^me 
states ^re enrolling a higher percent of blacks than of whites i^e 
combination of enhanced bIack.co^Hege^'(which still have Only small 
non-black enrollments in most parts of 'the.South) and increasingly 
intep"^ted other coHeges. » ' 

Should the "enh^ncemenC" be clirected specifically at increasing 
the non-black enrollment in these institutions? How c^h t^is be 
accomplished in the majority of situations when there js both a 
black and a non-black institution in the same community^ or when 

, ihe'black institution is located in an isl|Rted rural ajea? These are 
some of the questions that have to be' resolved, but^the important 
thing to reeognizejs that the nation has made enonnous {frogress in 
the past decade in equalizing opporlunity in fact, as well^ in l^w, 
for black citizens. ' ' . . 



ir SUMMARY^ A - \. 

i' ■ . ' ' . ' : " 

The record of higl)er education accpmplishnngEi?rrn the South in 
. the past 30 years has much in H of which to be' proud. Opportuni- 
ties for all citizens, black and white, have ejCpanded grieatly, and 
■ more young^eople and adults too are taking advantage of those 
. opportunitles/The South has dev^eloped , graduate programs and 
research in. its universities tg a point wbicli is'much cl6ser to 
\ national levels. Tke university research and advanced professional 
, programs h^ye played an important pari in the economic and social 
development of the South over the last, thirty years^ as have the 
expanded undergraduate and adult education programs,^The South 
IS entenng the last- quarter of the 2t)th century much better equipped 
with educational institutions and programs than on entering the 
second halfof the centuryt ^. ; ^ ' ' 



while postsecondary education has contributed to the economic 
. devejopment of the region, the SoutH's economic development has 
"provided the resources necessary to support the expansion period 
of the past 20 y§ars — when enrollments were doubling, graduate 
enrollments were tripling, new clienteles were being served, and 
' desegregation was being accojnplished. , 

^ There have b^en problems in the past, r^ources were barely able 
to- keep up with enrollment growth and the effects of inflatiojt. 
Funds for improvement had to come from b^ter use of the avail- 
able dollars. Despite these economic problems, the South expanded 

^ its support of higher education enough to epal>Ie the r-egion to 
achieve about the same level of support per student as the national 
average. " • - . 

^ Public opinion about higher education* has declined, but largely * 
as a part of a general decline in attitudes toward social institutions, 

\ and the amount of pqsitive feeling about" higher education still is 

- substantial. The prospects for better funding in |l\e future are good, 
if the economy cab. avoid major fluctuations and maintain ^ a 
reasonable real growth rate. ^ , 

There will be very real problems^ maintaining sufficient flexi- 
bility of mstitutions and In our maturing faculties to deal with the 
^ increasing .pace of^change of society and the prospects for greater 
^ enrollment fluctuations in thfe future. 

SREB has perforn^ed an Important service for the South in Ithe 
past in studying theJssues and trends, and providing educatiohal 
and political leaders objective analysis, and the opportunity to dis- 
cuss the issues and to become informed about them. The need for 
that kind pf service will be even greater in the uncertain future. 

- There are more reasons for optimism than despair for the future 
and, with the accomplishrfientsof the past thirty years, higher edu- 

t cation in the region is in a good position to^move ahead. 
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